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The Science of Pharmacognosy. 

Handbuch der Pharmakognosie. By A. Tschirch. 
Band III. Lieferung 1, 1921. 10 marks. 

Lieferung 1-4 and Lieferung 9-37. (1908—14.) 

2 marks each. (Leipzig : Chr. Herm. Tauch- 
nitz.) 

FTER an interval of four years Prof. 
Tschirch has continued the publication of 
his compendious “ Handbook of Pharmacognosy ” 
and issued the first part of the last volume. About 
twenty parts will constitute this section, which 
will deal with the drugs containing phloroglucin 
derivatives, tannins, alkaloids, antigens (tox- 
albumins), bitter principles, vesicants, colouring 
principles, resins, and a few other groups. Part i. 
deals with such drugs as male fern, cusso, kamala, 
cutch, gambier, and kino. 

Pharmacists and all who are interested in drugs 
may look forward to the approaching completion 
of what is undoubtedly the most ambitious literary 
attempt that has ever been made in the field of 
pharmacognosy. By pharmacognosy the author 
means the science which has for its object the 
acquirement of a complete knowledge of animal 
and vegetable drugs, their correct description, 
and their rational grouping under general head¬ 
ings. Pharmacognosy, according to Prof. 
Tschirch, should no longer remain a collection of 
individual drug descriptions, however perfect they 
may be; these must be welded together into an 
independent science many of the problems of 
which are capable of experimental solution. To 
attain this object, chemistry, botany, zoology, 
physics, and every science that can give assist¬ 
ance must be laid under contribution. With this 
end in view the author, as is well known, has 
laboured with his pupils in the University of Berne 
for the last twenty-five years, directing during that 
time innumerable researches chiefly in the fields of 
the botany and chemistry of drugs. 

The work is divided into general and applied 
pharmacognosy. Under the first heading the 
author deals with the cultivation of medicinal 
plants, the collection and preparation of the parts 
used as drugs, the commerce, sorting, packing, 
etc., and with the subsidiary sciences of botany, 
zoology, chemistry, physics, geography, history, 
ethnology, etymology, etc. Most of these sub¬ 
divisions have had special terms coined for them; 
thus cultivation is designated “pharmacoergasia,” 
commerce “pharmacoemporia,” chemistry “phar¬ 
macochemistry,” and so on. Pharmacoergasia 
(117 pages) consists of a compilation of facts con¬ 
cerning the cultivation of various drugs, and is 
a somewhat heterogeneous collection the system- 
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atic arrangement of which would be attended with 
considerable difficulty. Commerce (42 pages) lends 
itself better to separate treatment, and the section 
is exceedingly interesting. The subject of the 
history of drugs, to which no fewer than 558 pages 
are devoted, also makes excellent reading; under 
this heading the history of drugs from the earliest 
records to modern times is fully discussed. 

Among the subsidiary sciences, Prof. Tschirch 
regards pharmacochemistry as the most im¬ 
portant, since the value of a drug depends, in 
the majority of cases, on the constituents con¬ 
tained in it. For this reason the classification of 
drugs should be based on the relationships of the 
chief constituents. Such a classification has been 
adopted by the author in the second part of his 
work (applied pharmacognosy), although he 
admits that in his opinion only 1 per cent, of the 
drugs known have been sufficiently investigated. 
Under this system the larger groups, such as the 
sugars, starches, celluloses, aliphatic acids, fats, 
volatile oils, resins, aromatic phenols, tannins, 
glucosides, and alkaloids, are subdivided into 
smaller ones; thus the group of alkaloidal drugs 
is subdivided according to the constitution of the 
principal alkaloid. It would therefore be impos¬ 
sible to classify correctly any alkaloidal drug until 
the constitution of its principal alkaloid was 
known. The rapid strides that are now being 
made in our knowledge of the chemistry of drugs 
are reducing this objection to a chemical classi¬ 
fication, but a very long time must elapse before 
a satisfactory position can be attained. 

The treatment of each individual drug in the 
second part is very complete. First the syn¬ 
onyms are given; then the etymology, the botani¬ 
cal source, the pests to which the plant is subject, 
its cultivation, harvesting, commerce, morpho¬ 
logy, anatomy, characters of the powder, chem¬ 
istry, adulterations, uses, and so on, are discussed 
in the fullest detail, the bibliography being par¬ 
ticularly complete. In the case of rhubarb the 
space devoted to the description is thirty pages, 
including numerous illustrations. The weakest 
point is certainly the microscopical characters of 
the powdered drugs; these are usually dismissed 
in a few lines, the author relying almost entirely 
on his description of the anatomy. 

Even with the assistance afforded by his col¬ 
leagues and pupils, Prof. Tschirch’s task has been 
a stupendous one; he has accomplished it with 
conspicuous success, and the handbook will doubt¬ 
less be for many years a mine of information for 
pharmacognosists. Nevertheless, the advisability 
of publishing so large a work in a succession of 
parts appearing at somewhat distant intervals may 
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well be doubted. By the time the last appears the 
first will be at least fifteen years old, and scientific 
works age very rapidly. The division of the hand¬ 
book into several volumes for each of which one 
or more experts should be responsible would 
appear to be a better plan. 


Human Physiology. 

Human Physiology. By Prof. Luigi Luciani. 
With a preface by Prof. J. N. Langley. (In 
five volumes.) Vol. 5. Metabolism — Tempera¬ 
ture—Reproductiorij etc. Edited by Prof. M. S, 
Pembrey. Pp. viii + 422. (London: Mac¬ 
millan and Co., Ltd., 1921.) 30s. net. 

HIS, the fifth and final volume of Luciani’s 
notable “Human Physiology,” is as full of 
interest and originality of treatment as any of the 
previous volumes. Messrs. Macmillan deserve 
every credit for having borne the cost of trans¬ 
lation and production of probably the last great 
attempt by a single individual to deal with physio¬ 
logy in full detail. It is true that for exhaustive¬ 
ness of treatment we must resort to works pre¬ 
pared by several authors, or to the still fuller 
monographs. Undoubtedly we get a more com¬ 
plete account written by a specialist in the par¬ 
ticular section, but it is questionable if the light 
and shade are so good as in the old-fashioned 
single-author type of book. Too often the little 
section, no doubt an important part of the whole, 
is almost dragged from its context and set in the 
full glare of the limelight. For specialists in the 
subject this is perhaps of no great moment, as 
they can perform the necessary correction, but for 
the average intelligent worker who desires in¬ 
formation in a subject perhaps cognate to his own 
this triumph of specialism may be neither suitable 
nor very enlightening. Granted that the great 
chance of failure in the one-man book lies in the 
fact that the author has a bias, nevertheless this 
very deficiency lends a colour and virility which 
are frequently absent from the more scientific and 
coldly critical monograph—indeed, provided the 
author is broad enough in his views, this bias may 
be regarded as a definite asset. 

Luciani’s work, despite its defects, is a living, 
stimulating book written by a physiologist with 
a broad and sane outlook. It is a work which 
the professional physiologist, the ordinary medical 
practitioner, and the medical student can read 
with pleasure and profit. Its great value—and 
the present volume is no exception—is the amount 
of space which is devoted to sections of physio¬ 
logy which are, as a rule, but shabbily treated 
in other text-books. On the other hand, sections 
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which might merit more complete treatment in 
the light of modern interest and research are, on 
the whole, less thoroughly done than in many 
smaller books. Thus, in the volume under review 
the question of the accessory food factors is con¬ 
fined to a brief note by the editor. 

As regards the present volume, the first three 
chapters deal with different phases of metabolism. 
These chapters give a most excellent historical 
survey of the development of the subject. The 
account of the gradual appreciation of the fact 
that all proteins are not of equal value, gelatine 
being taken as the example, is particularly in¬ 
teresting and valuable, and, in view of the modern 
trend of ideas, very suggestive. A good deal of 
space is also devoted, with propriety, to the much- 
neglected subject of mineral metabolism. Luciani’s 
final conclusion as regards metabolism in the ex¬ 
change both of matter and of energy, whether of 
each tissue or of the organism as a whole, is of 
interest, as he believes that the regulation is “ the 
fundamental function of the nervous system con¬ 
sidered as a whole and a unit, and not of one or 
other part or segment.” 

The next three chapters are devoted to a full 
discussion of reproduction. These chapters are 
full of valuable information—perhaps not quite so 
detailed as in the original—much of which is very 
difficult to find elsewhere. The fact, too, that par¬ 
turition is dealt with in considerable detail as a 
purely physiological phenomenon is excellent. 
These chapters are followed by a suggestive and 
stimulating chapter on the stages of life and death. 
Apart from Dastre’s book—and in some respects 
this single chapter even excels that striking work 
—it would be impossible to refer to a more com¬ 
plete source for out-of-the-way details in many 
varied aspects of physiology. It has also the 
merit of being eminently readable philosophy. Like 
Luciani’s sane pronouncement on the rival claims 
of vitalism and materialism in an earlier volume, 
his closing sentence to this chapter, and incident¬ 
ally to his own part of the work, is personally 
illuminating :— 

“ In order to ensure ourselves this ideal euthan¬ 
asia, we have but to convince ourselves that 
materialism is utterly unable to afford any explana¬ 
tion of the most ancient problems of man and the 
universe; belief in philosophy, in the spiritualistic 
or even the idealistic hypothesis, is all that is 
needed to enable us to estimate life aright and to 
look death in the face, if not with a smile on our 
lips, at all events with calm resignation and con¬ 
fidence based upon hope.” 

The final chapter, as Luciani states in a foot¬ 
note, w'as prepared by his assistant, Prof. 
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